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attache and was managed by Papen's two secretaries,
Georg von Skal and Walter von Igel. In fact, it was
through this office that all the business connected with
sabotage and the prevention of the production of war
material in America was conducted.
The method which Papen used was simple enough.
Railway bridges, docks, munition factories and other works
where orders were in progress for the Entente were blown
up with dynamite. Destruction of munitions was either
accomplished at the dumps or during their transport, or
damage was done to factory buildings, means of communi-
cation, etc., which were important for further production
or disposal.
The American writer, Walter Millis, in his book Road to
War, which deals with the causes of America's entry into
the World War, describes the period which followed Papen's
initiation of activities in this direction. He says :
6 At the same time a succession of fires and .explosions in
munition plants began to occur. A blast at a Du-Pont
plant in Delaware took thirty-one lives at the end of
November, and there were numerous lesser catastrophes.'
Elsewhere he notes :
* '' The public was manifesting a universal feeling of fear
and suspicion.'
He also quotes a letter dated the middle of July 1915
from President Wilson to Sir Edward Grey ; his extract
runs:
* Expect any measures against Germany to be followed
immediately by explosions on board United States ships,
and at all arsenals by the crippling of means of communi-
cation, by the appearance of submarines and by armed
demonstrations by large bodies of well-disciplined men.'
Further, from all reports it is obvious that extraordinary
measures were taken by the American Government to
protect arms factories, docks and freighters.
The most notorious case of sabotage which was attempted
was that of the Vanceboro Bridge, which carries the most
important railway line from the United States over a canal